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NEW essayist, or new at 
east to us on this side of 
the water, has appeared in 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose 
"Color of Life" a collec- 
tion of brief but charming 
essays, has lately been published by Way & 
Williams. 

Mrs. Meynell' s gifts are undoubtedly rare 
— though they do not, in the estimation of 
some, attain that altitude that Coventry 
Patmore claims for them. Many of her essays 
are fine, and very fine, but they are not, even 
at their best, equal either in thought or choice 
of phrases to those of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, that master of English. 

The particular examples which Mr. Pat- 
more singles out to laud with what seems to 
the temperate in speech extravagant eulogy, 
are those on Eleonora Duse and Japanese art. 

Of the latter, entitled "Symmetry and 
Incident," he says: "It rises far above the 
high water mark, and we must go back to 
Goethe, Lessing and Hegel if we would dis- 
cover any piece of criticism so good, so far- 
reaching, so moderate, so simple, so conclu- 
sive — in a word, so great." 

This judgment is far from being one which 
will be accepted by close students of Japanese 
art, who cannot fail to notice the lack of 
sympathy with, and apprecation of, the art 
she decries. Without sympathy there can be 
no just criticism. 

She speaks of the Japanese as "a people 
intent upon little deformities," a most un- 
gracious speech. To quote the whole sen- 
tence, after mentioning what she terms an 
evasive attitude toward landscape," an atti- 
tude " almost traitorously evasive," she adds: 
"It is that the distances, the greatness, the 
winds and the waves of the world, cloud 
plains and the flight of a sky, are all certainly 
alien to the perceptions of a people intent 
upon little deformities." 

The paper on Eleonora Duse is indeed ad- 
mirable, and bears the evidence of a very close 
and minute study of her subject, both as 
woman and actress. To quote from her 
comparison of the English and Italian stage: 
"The English manners of real life are so 
negative and still as to present no visible and 
audible drama; and drama is for hearing and 
for vision. Therefore our acting (granting 
that we have any acting which is granting 
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much) has to create its little different and 
complementary world, and to make- the 
division of 'art' from nature — the division 
which in this one art is fatal. It is bad to 
make a conventional world of the stage, but 
it is doubly bad to make it badly — which, it 
must be granted, we do. When we are any- 
thing of the kind we are intellectual rather 
than intelligent; whereas outward-streaming 
intelligence makes the actor. We are pre- 
occupied, and therefore more single, never 
wholly possessed by the one thing at a time; 
and so forth. 

" On the other hand Italians are expressive. 
They are so possessed by the one thing at a 
time as never to be habitual in any lifeless 
sense. Accordingly, you will find in the 
open-air theatre of many an Italian province, 
away from the high roads, an art of drama 
that our capital cannot show, so high is it, 
so fine, so simple, so complete, so momen- 
tary and impassioned, so full of singleness and 
of multitudinous impulses of passion. 

Signora Duse is not different in kind from 
these unrenowned. What they are, she is in a 
greater degree. She has an exceptionally 
large and liberal intelligence. If lesser 
actors give themselves entirely to the part, 
and to the large movement of the part, she, 
giving herself, has more to give." 

The perfection of Mrs. Meynell' s art is 
shown in the fastidiousness with which she 
chooses her phrase, a fine discrimination of the 
value of epithets, a delicacy and grace of ex- 
pression that gives much of her work great 
beauty of form and charm of style. 

In her nature essays one naturally turns to 
"Winds of the World" and "Rushes and 
Reeds." 

Her characterization of the southwest wind 
is a gem of word painting. It does not 
smack of the closet, and is not the knowledge 
of the scholar who speaks from observation 
rather than experience, but is warm and full 
of enjoyment, with more of personal note than 
obtains in most of her papers. She says: 
" He purposes the dawn. While it is still 
dark the air is warned of his presence, and 
before the window was opened he was already 
in the room. His sun — for the sun is his — 
rises in a southwest mood, with a bloom on 
the blue, the gray or the gold. When the 
southwest is cold, the cold is his own cold, 
round, blunt, full and gradual in its very 
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strength. It is a fresh cold, that comes with 
an approach, and does not challenge you in 
the manner of an unauthorized stranger, but 
instantly gets your leave and even a welcome 
to your house of life. He follows your 
breath in at your throat and your eyes are 
open to let him in, even when he is cold. 
Your blood cools, but does not hide from 
him." Again she says: "In his flight, which 
is that, not of a bird, but of a flock of birds, 
he flies high and low at once; high with his 
higher clouds, that keep long in the sight of 
man, seeming to move slowly; and low with 
the colored clouds that breast the hills and 
are near the tree-tops." 

But of all these delightful essays there is 
none so delightful as that on "The Illusion 
of Historic Time," none so worthy to stand 
beside Stevenson's. The charm and the 
greatest value of the essay, outside of its 
merely artistic one, lies in the fact, that in 
the hand of the master, events of the every- 
day, matter of fact order, take on a new in- 
terest, are lifted out of the usual surroundings 
and given an unaccustomed atmosphere. The 
fact on which the essay is formed is usually 
one familiar to all, but in its new dress it 
assumes a new existence which is ever after 
associated with the life-known fact. But to 
her most charming essay: 

" He who has survived his childhood intel- 
ligently must become conscious of something 
more than a change in his sense of the present 
and in his apprehension of the future. He 
must be aware of no less a thing than the 
destruction of the past. Its events and its 
empires stand where they did, and the mere 
relation of time is as it was. But that which 
has fallen together, has fallen in, has fallen 
close and lies in a little heap, is the past 
itself — time — and the fact of antiquity. 

" He has grown into a smaller world as he 
has grown older. There are no more ex- 
tremities, recorded time has no more terrors. 
The unit of measure which he holds in his 
hand has become in his eyes a thing of paltry 
length. The discovery draws in the annals 
of mankind. He had thought them to be 
wide. 

" For a man has nothing whereby to order 
and place the floods, the states, the conquests 
and the temples of the past, except only the 
measure which he holds. Call that measure 
a space of ten years. His first ten years had 
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given him the illusion of a most august scale 
and measure. It was then he conceived 
Antiquity. In fact, when a child begins to 
know that there is a past he has a most noble 
rod to measure it by — he has his own ten 
years. He attributes an overwhelming 
majesty to all recorded time. He confers 
distance. He, and he alone, bestows mys- 
tery. Remoteness is his. He creates more 
than mortal centuries. He sends armies 
fighting into the extremities of the past. He 
assigns the Parthenon to a hill of ages, and 
the temples of Upper Egypt to sidereal time. 

"It seems that childhood, which created 
the illusion of ages, does actually prove it true. 
Childhood is itself. Antiquity — to every 
man his own Antiquity. Let a man turn to 
his own childhood — no further — if he would 
renew his sense of remoteness, and of the 
mystery of change." 

One feels tempted to quote indefinitely, 
when there is so much that appeals to the 
taste; but these essays, only fourteen in num- 
ber, and all too brief, should be read in their 
entirety. 

Mrs. Meynell comes of a talented family, 
her sister, Lady Butler, being that Elizabeth 
Thompson who painted the "Roll Call." 
The little book, which pleases the eye with 
its rough and tinted paper, clear type and 
generous margins, is bound in dull red. 

JHE unextinguishable regret 
which is revived with every 
hearing of the name of Ste- 
venson is augmented by the 
reading of that wonderful 
fragment, "Wier of Her- 
miston," that, finished, was to have been the 
ripe expression of his genius. 

It treats as purely of character as "St. 
Ives," which preceded it, did of adventure. 
And speaking of "St. Ives" it is hard to 
account for the slight interest it seems to have 
awakened on any other ground than that all 
were waiting for the promised "Weir of 
Hermiston. ' ' 

But seldom has the tale of adventure been 
more satisfactory. Its characters were all 
alive and bustling. The Tragedy of the 
Great North Road alone was enough to fix 
the status of the tale. 

It may fairly be estimated that fully half of 
Stevenson's readers prefer his stories of 
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